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VERDI'S “ OTELLO.” 


BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
JULY 6TH. 


QUFERDI'S “Otello,’’ originally produced at La Scala, Milaa, in 

February, 1887, was performed for the first time in England 

90 the 5th, at the Lyceum by the Scala artists, band 
and chorus. The dresses and properties had been brought from 
Milan, reduced models of the original scenery had been provided, 
and the renowned chef d'orchestre Signor Faccio conducted. We 
may consequently take it for granted that Verdi's latest opera was 
presented to the English public in the manner which the composer 
himself intended and wished. Boito’s libretto must be briefly dis- 
missed. The main lines of the story have been retained, although 
variations as to details, to adapt it for operatic purposes, are necessa- 
rily frequent. In the English version these are, it is true, the less 
noticed, inasmuch as the late Dr. Hueffer, with great good judgment, 
has restored the Shakespearean text wherever he found it practicable. 
As to the music, speaking generally, it shows another step forward 
in that dramatic path which Verdi in the full autumn of his life has 
essayed to tread. The charge made against it by certain Continental 
critics, that the music is an imitation of Wagner, will be laughed at 
by the Bayreuth party. Leading motives are, it is true, employed, 
but in no sense in the characteristic and infinitely intricate manner 
adopted by Wagner. Phrases indicating the “ Kiss,"’ the feeling of 
“ Jealousy,’’ and so forth, occur from time to time, but are used mere- 
ly as suggestions, and are treated in the simplest fashion. “Full 
closes '’ are of course practically abolished, and so are the old-fash- 


ioned recitatives, the latter being replaced by a species of that which | 


has not inaptly been described as “ vocal speaking,”’ and the neces- 
sary variety being afforded by the orchestra, after a method which 
Verdi himself has frequently employed before. That in purely de- 
scriptive music Verdi 1s weak, is, of course, nothing new; nor, in- 
deed, is it at all astonishing in the labors of a composer who has long 
passed the span of three score years and ten. For the rest the opera 
is remarkable for its paucity of solos (the most interesting being the 
two for Iago in the first and second acts, and two for Desdemona in 
the last act), for the dramatic vigor of its duets, for the avoidance 


of many of the’conventionalities of opera, for the stream of true | 


Italian melody, which, if it does not flow so freely as thirty years 
ago, still prominently asserts itself, and for the richly colored or- 
chestration, which supports and rarely overpowers the vocal parts. 
We must now pass rapidly through the work, necessarily pointing 
to its chief features only. The first act contains a more or less com- 
monplace storm scene, a prayer, and a joyful chorus on the safe re- 
turn of the conquering Otello, the revelry round the bonfire and 
other things which need not detain us. Shortly afterwards Iago's 
brindisi (replacing ‘‘ Let me the canakin clink "’) arrests the attention 
as a specimerr of Verdi's best song style. The drunken Cassio joins 
in the ditty, which has a choral refrain. Then follow the ouaniel and 
Cassio’s degradation, the act ending with a long drawn out and ver- 
itably Italian love duet. The duet unfortunately does not suit either 
Signor Tamagno or Signora Cataneo, both vocalists of the declama- 
tory school, But it effectively dies away with the “ Kiss'’ motive 
which will be heard again in the scene of Desdemona'’s murder. In 
the garden scene of the second act the first notable say is made by 
lago's ‘“‘ Credo,” a noble piece of music, wholly free from the claptrap 
of the theater. There is a brief phrase for orchestra between each sec- 
tion of the soliloquy, which was encored, and although necessarily 
stopping the action, was repeated. At the commencement of lago’s 
temptation is foreshadowed an expedient which is more fully devel- 
oped in the great jealousy duet. The two men also here begin to 
show their dramatic power, and the audience are not likely to forget 
the infinite scorn with which Otello declares “ By heav'n, he echoes 
every word I say!" and Signor Tamagno’s outburst at the words 
“Miseria mia.” A pleasant interlude is afforded by the pretty chain 
of choruses (accompanied by the bagpipe, mandolins, and guitars, 
lightly supported by the orchestra) in which children, women and 
sailors offer gifts to Desdemona in the garden. Then after the con- 
ventional quartet, which unfairly ina has been compared to the 
quartet in “ Rigoletto,"’ we plunge into the great jealousy duet. Here 
Verdi rises to the full height of his genius. The magnificent voice 
of Signor Tamagno (one of the most powerful tenors ever heard by 
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the present generation of opera-goers), in its wild outbursts of jealous 
frenzy, is in striking contrast with the oily unctuousness of the insin- 
uating Iago. Special points are made in the solo at the words “ Fare 
well the tranquil mind ” (which last night was encored); again, where 
Otello, demanding proofs, seizes Iago by the throat, and hurls him 
| to the floor, and again at Iago’s solo, ‘‘I lay with Cassio lately,” 
| which was sung by M. Maurel as only a true artist could sing it. 
The duet is worked up to a fine climax at Signor Tamagno’s thrice 
repeated shout, “Sangue, sangue, sangue!"’ which quite electrified 
the house, and with Otello’s appeal to heaven for vengeance, and 
Iago’s hypocritical repetition of it, this splendid scene ends. 

The third act is the weakest of the four. It contains the scene in 
which the Moor and his wife are about to be reconciled, that in 
which Iago causes Cassio to apparently betray himself to the eaves 
dropping Otello (in which, by the way, Verdi once more displays a 
mastery of delicate orchestration), the famous “ Handkerchief Trio,’ 
(which might have been written by the composer of the “‘ Barbier de 
Seville,’’ and is by far the best number of the act), the arrival of the 
Venetian ambassadors, the situation in which Otello insults his wife 
before the Senate, and an elaborate concerted piece in the conven 
tional style of a grand opera finale. The close of the act is, how 
ever, an artistic mistake. The Court having departed, Otello rolls 
on the ground in convulsions; and lago contemptuously points to 
the fallen “ Lion of Venice,” a situation which must be considered 
painful rather than impressive. The fourth act opens with a deli 
cious little prelude, in which the Corno Inglesi gives a foretaste of the 
“Willow "' song. Desdemona, seated at her toilet table, sings the 
“ Willow ” song in question—a beautiful morsel, which might almost 
be an Italian folks-lied, but demanding a purer and simpler vocal 
style than that of Signora Cataneo—and the equally lovely ‘Ave 
Maria,” which Verdi wrote before he started on the composition of 
the opera at all. The famous passage for double bases announces 
| Otello, who enters by the secret door, blows out the light, and bends 
over his sleeping wife as the love motive is heard. A stormy duet 
sung and acted in the most powerful if somewhat boisterous fashion 
by Signor Tamagno and Signora Cataneo is followed by the murder- 
scene (happily not prolonged) and Otello’s suicide, the whole end- 
ing with the kiss motive, which, as delivered from the orchestra, now 
obtains an even higher significance. 

In regard to the performance we can now only briefly say that the 
laurels were carried off by M. Maurel, who gave of lago a reading 
as highly finished and artistic as anything now to be seen on the op- 
eratic stage. As Otello, Signor Tamagno was almost throughout at 
high pressure, and his grand voice and powerful acting necessarily 
| were more effective in the dramatic than in the tenderer situations 

Signora Cataneo, despite many merits, was hardly an ideal Desde 
| mona, but to this lady, and to Signora Mattiuzzi, MM. Paroli, Durini, 
| Silvestri, and Marini, to the Scala Band (which, though rougher and 


| less refined than our own orchestras, yet contains some remarkably 
| fine players), and the Milan chorus, under Signor Faccio, the admit- 
ted chief of Verdian conductors, we cannot now further refer. The 
artists were frequently called before the curtain by an audience which, 
lif it did not fill the house, yet numbered many Italian and other 
musicians ; and after the third act Signor Faccio was accorded a sim 
ilar compliment. 
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QUEER THINGS ABOUT THE 'CELLO. 


I\UEEN MARGUERITE, of Italy, is one of the best violoncello 
(=) players of the day. This noble instrument has an increasing 
4 fascination for the lady musicians, and the reason is not far off. 
The ‘cello is the most nearly human instrument, because its range of 
tones coincides with that of the human voice. Its tones stir the 
bosom more easily to sympathetic romances. Its size and tension 
are nearly the same as the size and tension of the human bosom, and 
the vibration of one body is most apt to thrill the other just as that 
harpstring which is most nearly in accord with another will vibrate 
most easily with the air waves. It is a curious fact that ‘cello players 
more frequently observe than any others that the strings of the in- 
strument will speak out quite loudly when the voice strikes the tone 
of one of its strings. Sitting alone in its corer or hanging in its 
closet, the instrument often startles its master’s guests by suddenly 
adding a loud note to a hearty laugh of some one of them. And more 
laughable still : one gives his nose a resonant blow (and the humor of 
the actual fact will excuse the mention of a disagreeable operation) 
the ’cello will often take a spasmodic snort itself, as if in sarcastic in- 
struction to its masters to learn to perform that nasal cavatina in 
pianissimo tone. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION M. T.N. A, 


FROM MR. KREHBIEL’S REPORT (FIRST DAY). 


PHILADELPHIA, July 3, 1889. 


YA NE element of interest in the meetings of the last few years is 
&f) absent from this gathering. The American College of Musi- 
@xXS- cians, an offshoot of the Association, has till now held its an- 
nual examinations at the time and in the place chosen by the Na- 
tional Association. ‘This is not a debating society, but a practical 
institution, which seeks to lift popular musical instruction to a higher 
plane by conferring degrees that represent standards of knowledge 
and skill. Its examinations for the year were held last week, and 
men like Dr. William Mason, Dudley Buck and Samuel P. Warren 
are now engaged in passing on the examination papers submitted by 
the candidates, of whom there were twenty-three. The College of 
Musicians has figured heretofore as a sort of upper house of the Na- 
tional Association, and seems to be doing many things which the 
latter might have accomplished. What the effect of their separation 


will be can scarcely be told now. It would be a pretty shrewd | 


guess to say that the college will not be the loser. 

The Association was welcomed to Philadelphia at the opening ses- 
sion this forenoon by William B. Smith, president of the Common 
Council. The rest of the session was taken up with the annual ad- 
dress of President Heath of Fort Wayne, reports of the secretary and 
vice-president, an address by Edward Chadfield, of Derby, England, 
who appeared as the fraternal delegate and honorary general secre- 
tary of the National Society of Professional Musicians, and a response 
by E. M. Bowman, of Newark, president of the College of Musicians. 
Mr. Chadfield spoke on ‘‘ National Musical Associations; Their 
Duties to Music, to Musicians and to the People.’ Mr. Chadfield 
treated the American and English Associations as allied in purpose, 
and laid stress on their duty in encouraging native composers. Re- 
ferring to the harsh treatment which great composers have received, 
even in Germany, he said: “ It is a paramount duty of the Associa- 
tion to change all this; to offer unselfishly and ungrudgingly all pos 
sible help to genius; to substitute for cold, cruel indifference, the sun- 
shine of sympathy and appreciation, and so to do away forever with 
the reproach that the reward given by the world to its greatest com- 
posers is limited to a halo around their graves.” 

In the afternoon there was a chamber concert, at which Miss Lucie 
E. Mawson and Miss Louise Veling, pianists, played and Mr. Will- 
iam Courtney sang. All are from New York. 

The time heretofore given to miscellaneous essays has this year 
been set apart for a series of papeis on the general subject of teach- 
ing and teaching reforms, the departments touched on being the 
pianoforte, the organ, singing, theory and music in the public 
schools. After the chamber concert a beginning was made, papers 
being read on pianoforte teachings by A. R. Parsons, of New York ; 
Constantin Sternberg, of Atlanta; Arthur Foote, of Boston, and E 
B. Story, of Northampton, Mass.; on pianoforte and on the organ by 
A. W. Borst, of Philadelphia. The reform which Mr. Story urged 
was the practice of common honesty toward the pupil in the devotion 
of time and attention. He argued that a teacher who gets three dol- 
lars an hour and cuts a lesson down ten minutes robs his pupil of 
fifty cents. Mr. Foote’s paper, very brief, contained some practical 
suggestions called out by Mr. Parson's altogether admirable essay. 
This paper deserves to be ranked among the finest that these na- 
tional meetings have yet called forth. After urging the need of a 
series of text-books, which would make instruction uniform through- 
out the country, and suggesting a work based on the plan of Ridley 
Prentice’s ‘‘ Musician,’’ Mr. Parsons discussed the element of mus- 
cular, sensuous, intellectual and moral training. On the latter point 
he was particularly strong and interesting. The necessity of com- 
bining the teaching of morals with music he found to be in the popu- 
lar belief in its demoralizing effects, though he admitted that the 
introduction of the typewriter had enabled the pianoforte teacher to 
shift some of the odium which his instrument had to bear. ‘Is it 
not a glaring inconsistency,” he said, **to exact on the one hand 
from our pupils the strictest attention to rule and principle in all the 
technicalities of pianoforte-training, and on the other to tolerate, if 
not exemplify, irregularity, lawlessness and want of principle in per- 
sonal conduct? Here we discover the precise relations between 
moral and musical training. Music is an inspired art, and musician's 
are conscious of a divine inspiration in their work. If on the wings 
of artistic rules and principles they soar to superterrestrial heights in 
art, it is because as artists they have been taught proper self-control. 
While, if as men they grovel without rule or principle in the depths 
of license it is because in matters of morals they have not been 
taught proper self-control. Musical training without moral training 
invites shipwreck precisely as would nautical training were the exist- 


|ence of ocean currents, hidden rocks and cyclone regions entirely 
ignored.” 
| The practical ome of Mr. Sternberg’s paper urged a reform much 
| more sweeping than a simple correction of methods of instruction. 
He wanted to see an effort made toward the development in the peo- 
| ple of what he called “ musical asthesis,”’ using this word instead of 
| ‘‘ esthetics’ to better differentiate between the perception of the 
|emotional contents of music and the objective rules and methods of 
| musical science. He wanted to educate appreciative listeners instead 
| of poor pianoforte players, and accounted for the general want of 
| musical understanding on the part of the public at the present time 
| by a degeneracy caused by the virtuosi, who seek only to astound 
| and bewilder by their digital feats. The people confound the piano- 
| forte playing of school-girls with classic music.—Sfecial Cor. N. Y. 
| Tribune. 
i <Q —— 


MUSIC IN LONDON, 





{From our Regular Correspondent, | 


LONDON, July 6, 1889. 
THE OPERA. 


T the Royal Italian opera Mr. Harris has given “ Romeo and 
2 Juliet" in French, but the principal novelty of this season, 
: » Wagner's “ Meistersinger "in German, is not yet ready, and 
will probably not be produced before the 13th. ‘ Romeo,” “ Faust,” 
“ Lohengrin,” and “ Lakme” have been the works chiefly played 
meanwhile. 

‘*Romeo et Juliette '’ goes better in French than in Italian, and it 
must in fairness be admitted that except as to the part of Juliette, 
which has hitherto been entrusted to either Madame Patti or Madame 
Albani, and was now undertaken by Mrs. Melba Armstrong, Gou- 
nod's opera has never been before performed with a stronger cast. 
Mr. Jean de Reszke, although not the boyish lover of Shakespeare, 
seemed thoroughly to realize the character of Romeo as a middle- 
aged lover. He was not at his best in the garden scene, but, on the 
other hand, in the duel, and again in the love duet in Juliette’s cham- 
ber, he has rarely appeared to such advantage. 
| ‘ The Huguenots "’ has also been granted a splendid cast. Messrs. 
| Jean and E. de Reszke as Raoul and Marcello, Messrs. Lassalle and 
F. D'Andrade as San Bris and De Nevers, and Miss Ella Russell as 
Marguerite di Valois, could hardly have been bettered by any other 
representatives of the part now upon the Covent Garden troupe. Add 
to this that the Valentina was Frau Schlager, the distinguished prima 
donna of the Vienna Opera, who now made her first appearance in 
this country. Frau Schlager, who, it is assumed, is a relative of the 
distinguished director of the Mozarteum at Salzburg, is not the slen- 
der Valentina such as we might expect would impel the emotion :1 
Raoul to deeds of ‘‘derring do,"’ nor is her voice in the first fresh- 
ness of youth, But she proved herself a great actress, and in the 
grand duet in the last act she was a worthy partner of the Polish 
tenor. Nevertheless, the finest feature of the representation was the 
Marcello, which has not for twenty years past been more splendidly 
sung than by Mr. Edouard de Reszke. 

Her Majesty's Theater suddenly closed on Saturday the 29th ult. 
Notices on the opera doors attributed this step to the indisposition of 
Miss Zelie de Lussan, who had been announced to sing in “‘ Faust” 
on that evening, and of Madame Sembrich, who had been advertised 
to make her ren/re on the operatic stage in “ Lucia" on Monday. It 
is now officially announced that Her Majesty's will remain closed 
until Madame Sembrich is able to appear, and down to date there are 
no signs of re-opening. 





THE SHAH. 


A state performance was given at the Royal Italian Opera on the 
2d inst. in honor of the Shah of Persia, and as far as the house was 
concerned, it furnished a splendid spectacle. That the program 
was hardly worthy the Aremer opera theater of this country may, of 
course, be admitted. Scraps from operas, an overture, and a sort of 
diminutive song concert were certainly not representative of British 
operatic art at its best. But, on the other hand, it was necessary 
to recollect that the Shah would probably not appreciate high-class 
music. Performing elephants raed yma: nares such as he will 
see at the Crystal Palace to-night, are more in his line. All, there- 
fore, that could be done at the opera was to provide him with some 
sort of spectacle, and this Mr. Harris did. The occasion, at any 
rate, attracted one of the most brilliant audiences of modern days, 
and the display of uniforms, pretty faces, dresses, and diamonds was 
almost unexampled 
































































THE “ELIJAH” FESTIVAL, 


The performance on a Handel Festival scale of the “ Elijah "’ at 
the Crystal Palace on the 22d ult. was so successful that a demand 
has almost unanimously been made for its early repetition. It is, 
however, unlikely that a second performance of a similar sort can be 
arranged. The choruses in “ Elijah" interested the large audience 
assembled at the Crystal Palace more than the solos, In the vast 
space of the central transept, and in music such as Mendelssohn's, 
solos can be only very indistinctly heard by the majority of the pub- 
lic. Mr. Lloyd, for example, gave as fine a rendering of “ If with all 
your hearts "’ as any one could possibly have desired, but although 
audible enough in the stalls, yet on the outskirts of the crowd it could 
hardly be heard at all. It was the same with Madame Patey’'s ren- 
dering of “O, rest in the Lord,” although Madame Albani's voice 
seemed to travel better. Mr. Foli was, through no particular fault of | 
his own, placed in a somewhat invidious position. The part of the 
Prophet is connected in the public mind with the name of Mr. Sant- 
ley, who has long been considered its ideal interpreter. But to the 
peculiar vocal style of Mr. Foli the part is unsuited; and, more- 
over, as the pitch used in the Handel Orchestra is extremely high, 
the music hardly lies within the compass of his voice. There is also | 
no doubt that in such choruses as “‘ He that shall endure to the end" | 
and “‘He watching over Israel," the finer qualifications of choral | 
singing would be heard to better advantage in a smaller room. But, 
on the other hand, “ Be not afraid,” the dramatic Baal choruses, and | 
the majestic “‘ Thanks be to God’ gained considerably by being ren- 
dered by a vast choral army of nearlv three thousand picked singers. 
It is unlikely that at any of these Brobdignagian festivals a proper 
balance will ever be maintained between chorus and orchestra. The 
band, although it numbered nearly three hundred strings alone, was 
frequently almost inaudible in Mendelssohn's music. This unequal | 
balance was necessarily more easily perceived in ‘‘ Elijah” than in | 
either the ‘“‘ Messiah " or “ Israel in Egypt.”’ 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On the 22d ult. the Philharmonic Society gave its matinee, and | 
closed the year’s work. It is satisfactory to learn that the concerts | 
this season have been pecuniarily successful, and, indeed, no call | 
upon the guarantors has been necessary since Sir Arthur Sullivan | 
resigned the conductorship to Mr. Cowen. The program included | 
Chopin's ‘“‘ Andante Spianato, ” for Mr. De Pachmann, who as an | 
encore played Henselt's ‘Si Oiseau J'etais " (which might now surely | 
be given a rest), songs for Miss Spies, the ‘‘ Eroica"’ symphony, and 
Max Bruch’s violin concerto, played by Miss Teresina Tua. This | 
accomplished young lady, who is now only two-and-twenty years of 
age, has very greatly improved since Mr, Manns first introduced her 
to an English audience at the Crystal Palace six years ago. Her ren- 
dering of Max Bruch's concerto showed her at her best, and the 
audience so warmly applauded her that she came forward again and 
played a ‘‘Gavotte '’ by Sebastian Bach. 








WAGNER SOCIETY'S CONCERT. 
On the 24th ult. the Richter concert was given under the auspices of | 
the WagnerSociety, and the program was devoted exclusively to the | 
works of the ‘“‘ Meister,"’ arranged more or less in order of date. It | 
began with the “ Rienzi’’ overture, followed by Lohengrin's Fare- | 
well from the third act, sung by Mr. Lloyd, Hans Sach's monologue | 
for Mr. Max Heinrich, the closing scene from the first act of “ Sieg- | 
fried,’’ the close of the first act of the ‘‘ Parsifal,"’ and so forth. As at 
the Albert Hall the panorama music necessarily suffered for the ab- 
sence of the revolving scenery which in the opera it accompanies. 
But neither Richter nor the London Wagner Society can be blamed 
for producing in concert fashion an opera which Madame Cosima 
Wagner will at present allow to be produced nowhere else than at | 
Bayreuth. 
NOVELTIES AT THE RICHTER CONCERT. 


we oe ist, at the Richter concert, the Russian pianist Madame Step- 
ano 


who is a pretty good judge of any music in which Wagner and Eng- 
lish composers are not concerned, has expressed his doubts as to 
whether this work was written by Beethoven at all. It is said to have 
been for many years in the possession of one Bezecny, principal of 
the Institute for the Blind at Prague, who, it is alleged, frequently 
played the movement to his sons. _ According to those who believe 


that the concerto was actually written by Beethoven it was intended | 


for a concert given at Prague in 1796. The band parts have also 
been discovered, but the rest of the concerto is missing. The move- 
ment in all human probability is a forgery. But at any rate it is a 
poor imitation of Mozart, and musically worthless. The splendid 


finale to the “‘ Gotterdammerung,” in which occurs so many reminis- | 


cences of two leading motives used in the “ Nibelung's Ring," was 
given for the first time at these concerts. The orchestral perform- 
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|in Italian at the old Her Majesty's 
| sini's 


performed a movement from the recently discovered pianoforte | 
concerto in D, alleged to be by Beethoven. Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, | 
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ance was superb, but Miss Fillunger was somewhat overweighted 
singing at first out of tune, although she afterwards recovered her 

self. Another novelty presented at last Monday's Richter concert 
was Dr. Hubert Parry's new symphony in E, commenced, it is said, 
after the production of “ Judith,”’ at Birmingham, and finished early 
in the present year. Any work by the Oxford choragus, and parti 

ularly one so high as this is in current interest, should be received 
with respect. It is for this reason that an opinion must be reserved 
as to the first two movements (which, moreover, passed almost with 
out a hand), while cordial admiration can be expressed for the 
scherzo in what seems a capital reminiscence of an old dance form 
and a truly British finale. 

Thursday, the 11th inst., is the fiftieth anniversary of the production 
Cheater under Laporte, of Ros 
‘‘Gillaume Tell."" The work was first given ten years previ 
ously in Paris, and it had also been performed in 1830 in a ridicu 
lously emasculated form in English at Drury Lane as “ Hofer, the 
Tell of the Tyrol," the music “‘ arranged " by Sir Henry Bishop, and 
at the same house as ‘‘Gullaume Tell" in 1838. Even at Her Maj 
esty’s the opera was largely “ cut,’’ and particularly the famous song, 
“ Suivez Moi,”’ was struck out by Rubini, who declared it did not suit 
his voice or style. The remaining parts were then sung by Madame 
Persiana (who at the end of ‘‘Sombres forets "' executed a cadenza 
which Chorley says “lives to be remeinbered as the happiest, most 
fearless, most characteristic, and best executed piece of ornament | 
have ever heard ’’), Mdlle. E. Garcia, sister of Malibran, Tamburini, 
and Lablache. 

The official who drew up the “ Court Circular,"’ which notified that 
at the Shah's visit to the Royal Italian Opera last Tuesday ‘‘ The 
Persian National Air was played by the band,” could hardly have 
been aware of the origin of the piece which really was performed on 
that occasion. The Shah himself, of course, could not recognize it, 
for the Persian scale is totally different from ours, and Persian musi 
would hardly be grateful to European ears. The march in question 
was composed in 1873 by Signor Vianesi (now conductor of the 
Grand Opera, Paris), who, however, for an episode borrowed a phrase 
from a transcription of an Eastern air quoted by Alexander Chodzko 
in a Persian book issued in 1842. 

From Vienna come announcements of the marriage, on the roth 
ult., of the talenied young prima donna, Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, and 
her manager, Mr. Alfred Tischhoff, the late Maurice Strakosch's 
nephew. Miss Arnoldson a native of Stockholm, where her 
mother still resides; but since her appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera last year, under Mr. Harris's direction, she has been touring 
about the Continent in opera with very great success. 
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DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—X. 
{All rights reserved 


BOUT this time I began to feel the effects of my reckless treat 





2 ment of a naturally strong and healthy constitution. For years 
=/* | took a hasty breakfast before other people were up, in orde1 
to be with my blind class, nearly two miles off, at half past seven in 


the morning. Then every working hour through the day was filled 
with other classes and private lessons, and some nights in the week 
with evening work, and if a new pupil wanted my dinner hour | 
gave it and snatched a lunch as | could get it in place of the regular 
meal. This, with the Sunday work, gradually sapped my vitality 
and brought on dyspepsia. 

I think it was early in November of 1850 that Mr. Jacob Abbott 
said to me one day, ‘‘ Mr. George, you should stop work for a while 
Go to Paris. (He made nothing of picking up his satchel and going 
across, writing on his books during the voyage, and while there.) 
| The trip will do you good, and Paris is a lovely place to rest and 
amuse yourself in, and, if you feel like it when you get there, you 
can study the language and anything more about music that you 
want to know ; for the best teachers of the world congregate there." 
My wife was considerably astonished when I told her what Mr. Ja 
cob had said, and that I believed I should go. However, she agreed 
that if it could be managed it wou'd be a good plan 

The first thing was to see how the church people would feel about 
it, and how the organ and choir could be attended to during my ab 
sence. This was soon ascertained and settled. One of the elders 
of the church and the chairman of the music committee was John P 
Crosby, an older brother of the present Dr. Howard Crosby He 
was one of the noblest gentlemen I have ever known, and one of the 
truest and dearest friends I ever had. He was very musical—en 
tirely competent to teach the choir and play the organ, and in ad 


lay 
or two after I told him my plan I was not surprised when he said 

“Tt is all arranged. Leave Mrs. Root to be our leader and I'll meet 
he choir and play the organ for you until you return, and your sal- 
1 ought to have said that there was 


jt 
lary shall go on all the same.” 





eu Ir 
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no thought of my wife's going with me, partly because that would | of the foreign language | say the same thing. If your pupil is not 
have been too great a strain on our finances, but more, perhaps, be- | willing to speak in the language you are teaching him it is in most 
cause we then had two little children, F. W., four years old, and Char-| cases because the muscles of the articulating organs will not obey 
lie, three years younger. | his will—he has not practiced his five-finger exercises enough, so to 
I engaged Richard Storrs Willis (a brother of N. P. Willis, an | speak. 

author of considerable celebrity in those days) to teach for me at; People like to do what they can do well. If they play the piano 
Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, and Sigismund Lasar to carry on | well, even though the pieces be simple, they like to play to those 
the work at the Institution for the Blind during my absence. Much | who enjoy their music; if they speak readily and smoothly in a for- 
of my work would naturally have fallen to my brother, but he had a| eign language they like to exercise their powers in that way, even 
little while before accepted an offer to teach for the winter in Alabama. | though they may know but a few phrases and may make many mis- 
I took my passage for the fifth of December, 1850, on the Franklin, | takes in construction or grammar. If a piano teacher allows a new 
a new steamer of a new line just established between New York and | exercise or piece before the previous one is perfectly learned, or a 
Havre, and then went to Boston and to the old home to say good- French Susilier goes on to a second phrase while there is the least 
bye. A few days before sailing I decided to get my life insured. 1} hesitation in the utterance of the one at which the pupil is at work, 
mention it because it was one of the early risks of the ‘ N. Y. Mu-| trouble, and, in the end, failure and dissatisfaction will be the certain 
tual Life,’ now the largest institution of the kind in the world. | result. G. F.R. 

When I see their present magnificent building I contrast it mentally | . 
with the little office in Wall Street where I arranged to have a certain | 





moderate sum paid to my wife in case of my death. Although nota 
large amount it has improved considerably since that day, nearly 
forty years ago. 

The “ Splendid Steamer Franklin” was a small affair in compar- 
ison with the present ocean liners, but, notwithstanding she bowed 
or rolled as gracefully as she could at every wave of that wintry sea, 
and made nearly all of us very seasick, she carried us safely 
across and landed us in due time (thirteen days I think) at Havre. 
I had some letters which enabled me to settle myself pleasantly in 
Paris almost immediately on my arrival. 

One of my plans was to learn as much of the language as possi- 
ble while there, and I asked a son of my landlady—a young col- 
legian who could speak English a littlke—if he would give me lessons. 
He was timid and hesitated about undertaking it, but I told him he 
would not have any responsibility ; that I would be the teacher and 
he would have only to obey orders. He agreed and | commenced 
with the then popular ‘ Ollendorf.”’ 

I had seen a good deal of the teaching of French in the schools 
in New York, and thought I saw why so few learners were willing to 
try to speak even short phrases in that language. They were like 
piano pupils who know how their exercises ought to go, but cannot 
make the proper movements of their fingers at the proper time—they 
have continually to stop or stumble for want of muscular control, 
which simply means want of practice. 

I saw that in French there were new adjustments of the vocal and 
articulating organs for certain sounds which are not in our own lan- 
guage, and that there were constantly successions of our familiar 
sounds in an entirely new way. It seemed to me also that just as 
new and difficult successions of finger movements could only be 
rendered smooth and certain by much repetition and practice, so the 
new sounds of a strange language could only be made to follow each 
other fluently by the same means. 

So, when my youthful teacher would have passed my imperfect 
pronunciation and hesitating utterance of a phrase because I| had 
all the words right, I said, ‘‘ No, we have only begun—have only 
laid out the work for this phrase ; now you say it, and I will say it 
after you, not only until it goes smoothly and unhesitatingly, but has 
just the right vowel and consonant sounds.” I tired that young man 
dreadfully, but he was rather proud of his pupil after a while. Only, 
once I remember, I undertook too much. The phrase was: ‘um 
peu plus haut" (a little higher), and I said: ‘‘ Now I am going to re- 
peat that after you, until there is no foreign accent in it all, and you 
say you could not tell it from a Frenchman.” But in vain; he was 
tvo honest and the exact shades of difference between the vowels of 
“ peu’ and “ plus,’ or some other subtle peculiarity of utterance 
always caused the same result. “Is it like a Frenchman now?” 
“Non, monsieur."’ Again and again I tried. I asked him to show 
or tell me what caused the difference between his utterance and mine. 
This he could not do—each word alone after him he seemed to think 
right, but when put together it was to his ears a foreigner speaking. 
All he could say was: “ N'entendez vous pas la difference, mon- 
sieur ?"’ And I had to answer that I did not. 

On reflection, I saw that this might be so, for all foreigners who 
learn our language after they are grown up, although they may have 
the entire vocabulary, and for practical purposes may speak as well 
as a native, are still readily perceived to be foreigners. It is only as 
children, when the organs are tender and can be moulded, that we 
learn to speak a foreign language without accent. 

If an educational word on this subject would not be considered out 


| OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS. 
9 HE officers for the coming year are as follows: President, H. 
als O. Farnum, Springfield; Rec. Sec., F. Norman Adams, Cleve- 

land ; Treasurer, A. J. Gantvoort, Oxford; Auditor, F. L. Eyre, 
Dayton. The following are the Vice-Presidents : Piano, Henry Nast, 
Cincinnati; Organ, Wm. Huber, Hamilton ; Voice, Miss H. P. Briggs, 
Cleveland; Theory, John Yoakley, Cincinnati; Chorus, N. Coe 
Stewart, Cleveland; Composition, Geo. W. Andrews, Oberlin; Mu- 
sical History, Karl Merz, Wooster ; Music in Public Schools, W. H. 
Lott, Columbus. The office of Vice-President allotted to department 
of orchestra was deferred. 

With but few exceptions the program which we have already given 
our readers was adhered to. We shall print from time to time such 
extracts from the essays as may appear to us to be of interest to our 
readers. The next meeting is to be held in Cincinnati, in June, 1890. 

In his opening address President Smith made a good point when 
he said: ‘‘ We need to make our Association a continued success in 
the spirit of professional toleration and improvement. Our individ- 
ual ambition as teachers and musicians should be abreast with the 
times. Show me a teacher whose one ambition in life is confined to 
the demands of his local teaching, and I will in return show you a 
man whose whole life turns upon self and selfish interests. On the 
other hand, a teacher who takes an interest in the happenings of the 
musical world, thereby broadens his own work and keeps constantly 
in mind the important fact that the musical world is not confined to 
his local activity.” 

In the essay ‘‘ Modern Chromatic School of Harmony," delivered 
by Mr. W. H. Dana, of Warren, he contended for the chromatic 
versus the diatonic theory of harmony. Mr. F. Norman Adams, of 
Cleveland, editor of the Musical Art Journa/, opened the discussion, 
and in so doing stated his hearty approval of Mr. Dana's views. 
He was followed by Mr. Farnum, of Springfield, who insisted that 
the theory of harmony should be regarded more as an art than a 
science, in which view he was supported by President Smith. 

Mr. F. X. Arens, of Cleveland, opened the second session with a 
learned and enthusiastic discussion of that great question of the mu- 
sical present, Richard Wagner and his art principles. The day when 
Wagner was a problem has passed; he is now admitted to the Pan- 
theon of musical genius in the highest rank of creative divinities. 
Space will not allow any recapitulation of Mr. Aren’s able account 
of the great tone poet, but this theme of Wagnerism, once a vexed 
question, and still so often discussed, was presented to the Association 
in a manner worthy of its importance. Mr. Homer A. Moore, a 
baritone of fine voice and good school, gave some illustrations of 
the vocal music of Wagner by which the abstract ideas took upon 
themselves warm flesh and blood, in that manner becoming more 
apparent to the general apprehension. 

t was a curious illustration of the wide scope given to our State 
Association that Wagnerism, the most modern of modern questions, 
was immediately succeeded by a learned and exhaustive account of 
the ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” that poetic quintessence of medizvalism, the 
attar of roses of religious feeling. Mr. F. S. Tunison, of Cincinnati, 
presented the literary aspects of his great subject with a degree of 
| detail and learning and picturesque vividness of narration which 
| raised his paper into the first rank of importance. 

} Itis said that he proposes giving similar attention to the work 
done by musical composers in amplifying and vivifying the ancient 








| hymn, and it is hoped that the Association will have the benefit of his 


of place here, I would say to the piano teacher: ‘‘ When your pupil | accurate researches in this further field, which comes within the strict 


is not willing to play for friends under proper circumstances, it is 


| domain of the convention's interests. 
generally because he is afraid his fingers will not go right, and that | 


The morning closed by a full and eminently interesting exhibit of 


he will be mortified by hesitations or blunders at certain places—in | the talent, zeal, and workmanship of Ohio composers. Cincinnati 
short, he does not want to play because he has not practiced enough | was represented with more than usual fullness, there being three 
to get that muscular control which gives confidence. To the teacher| gentlemen from this city. Mr. Henry Nast, a well-known Cincin- 





nati teacher, who is just back from a prolonged’ period of study in 
Berlin, presented three pieces, a polonaise, a nocturne, and a gavotte, 
all of them works of merit, revealing not study only, but fresh fancy. 
The themes were new, the treatment and development ingenious, 
and the general effect musical. In the playing of these composi- 
tions Mr. Nast showed a delightfully crisp touch, a fine technique, 
good phrasing, and a careful estimate of effects. Similar praise 
should be awarded to Mr. John Yoakley, another Cincinnati teacher, 


whose compositions manifest a clear conception of the utility of tone | 


figures and a decided graphic purpose. He does not neglect the 
middle parts in developing his motifs, but gives them a movement 
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|recitals. The instrumental portion was composed of music for two 
| pianos, four hands, being performed by Messrs. H. G. Andres and 
| A. W. Doerner, of Cincinnati. Both gentlemen are finished pianists 
| inferior to none in their ability as solo players; but on this occasion 
| they united their forces and gave a performance apparently con 
| trolled by a single intelligence, a single mind, so perfect was it in 
| unity of conception and execution. In the six numbers that they 
| played together, though each was different from the other in purpose 
and content, yet the closest attention failed to show any sign of a 
relaxation of the players’ perfect self-surrender. Miss Stella Mac- 
Millan, of Columbus, Miss Hiltz of Chicago, and Mr. Singer, of Vi- 


which emphasizes their importance and carries the attention of his | enna, contributed songs to the evening's entertainment. 


hearers untired to the close. 
the beauties of the music offered. 


The third Cincinnatian, Mr. J, S. Van Cleve, presented an adagio | 
| 
| 
| 


cantabile and allegro con brio, from an unpublished sonata in G- 
sharp minor for piano. The composer undertook an arduous task, 
that of filling the old bottles of the sonata form with the new wine of 
modern emotion. The music was full of life and utilized the broad 
sonority learned from the moderns in animating the familiar sonata 
form. The President, Mr. Wilson G. Smith, was again agreeably 
represented in two of those little songs for which he is noted. Mr. 
Smith's motto is: ‘‘ Better do something first rate in a small form 
than something second rate in a large form," thus, as a composer, 
both for the voice and for the pianoforte, he has reached pena. 
ited distinction. He was interpreted to the public by Mrs. B. L. 
Rouse, of Cleveland, whose rich, light contralto voice and good 
schooling fitted her for the task. Cleveland's favorite soprano, Mrs. 
S. C. Ford, gave an earnest and vital interpretation of two fine songs 
by ex-President Blumenschein. The morning closed with another 
work in a large form, to wit: two movements of a violin and piano 
sonata, by Mr. G. W. Andrews, of Oberlin, the performers being 
Mr. Johann Beck, of Cleveland, with Mr. Andrews at the piano. 
This sonata demonstrated that the currents of fresh inspiration lowed 
abundantly still in the channels cut out by the genius of the classic 
past. Mr. Andrews is one of the most scholarly musicians in Ohio 
His work reveals ability in the construction of motives, art in carry- 


His playing was well fitted to display | EE SE ee 





CARLOTTA PATTI. 


47 pearances in public of late have been so infrequent, that her 
death in Paris the 29th ult. did not attract very great attention. 
Madame Carlotta Patti sang only once on the operatic stage, in the 
year 1862, in the United States, her lameness rendering her unsuit- 
able for operatic life. Born in 1840 at Florence, she was taught by 
her mother, once the famous Madame Barili, and at ten years of age 
she removed with her family to Philadelphia. Her deduz in concerts 
in 1861 did not take place until about the period of her first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden of her more famous sister, Madame Adelina 
Patti. Her success was, however, immediate, and as a concert-singer, 
particularly of light operatic music, she was celebrated not only in 
the United States, but also in South America, on the continent of 
Europe, in the English provinces, and in Australia. Her last Amer- 
ican tour is said to have been not so successful as its predecessors 
Five years ago Madame Carlotta Patti met with a second accident, 
falling downstairs and breaking the hitherto unlamed leg. Since 
then she has been unable to appear in public, and has supported 
herself by teaching singing in Paris. When in her prime she had a 
very fine voice, of remarkable compass, reaching, it is said, to the G- 


fet PATTI has so long been in ill health, and her ap- 





ing them out, and skill in fitting them to the instruments. 

In opening the afternoon session President Smith introduced Mr. 
Geo. W. Andrews, of Oberlin, who read a stimulating paper upon 
“Organ Playing."’ The speaker insisted that the organ was not an 
inexpressive instrument, but that if there was brought to its study 
the same care as to the piano it could be learned to be played with 
the same effect. He urged the study of the organ in its legitimate 
sphere, and promised that when musicians had learned thoroughly to 
use what they now possessed, more and better music and organs 
would be provided. Mr. Farnum, of Springfield, was called upon 
by the president, and said a few words to emphasize the necessity of 
cultivating the organ spirit. 

President Smith then introduced Mr. Clement Tetedoux, of New 
York, who read a most striking paper on “Alleged Degeneracy of 
Singing.” The speaker denied that such degeneracy existed. 

Then followed a recital of compositions by American composers, 


sharp in alt. 
——— 


“THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS.” 


75 i R. PHILLIPS was the principal baritone at Drury Lane dur- 
MM ing Malibran’s engagement, when she received the large 
figure of five hundred dollars a night. When the “ Maid of 
Artois *’ was rehearsed in full for the first time, Malibran was eager to 
have the air “The Light of Other Days’’ transposed and put into 
her part. Balfe, of course, declined, and so did Bunn. ‘ Don't tell 
me,” she said, ‘‘I shall speak to Phillips; he is very good-natured, 
and if he knows that I prefer it in my part he will let me have it." 
Phillips, however, though unquestionably good-natured, was too wise 
to part with a song so valuable ; and the lady was so much chagrined 
that she said she would not play in the opera. She had been an- 





the pianist being Mr. Calixa Lavallee, of Boston. 

Mr. Fred. Jenkins, of Cleveland, sang very fittingly two songs, | 
with Mr. W. B. Colson, Jr., as accompanist. Then Mr. Lavallee took | 
his seat at the piano, and kept the large audience attentive to a long 
list of pieces, chiefly by young American musicians. Deserved ap- | 
plause was given to pieces by Thomas Tapper, E. H. Sherwood, G. W. | 
Chadwick, F. Brandeis, Wilson G. Smith, Constantin Sternberg, and ; 
Hugo Kaun. | 
vallee’s pen. j 

The afternoon organ recital, held at the Jennings Avenue Congre- | 
gational Church, was well attended. 

An admirable concert occupied the evening, attended by an audi- | 
ence which both in numbers and intelligence honored that artist and | 
musician, Emil Liebling, who occupies, by universal consent, the 
first place in the musical life of Chicago. Mr. Liebling is a pianist 
familiar with all schools, interpreting with the same accuracy and 
appreciation the works of the old masters and those of the romantic | 
school. His readings are not only intellectual, but also spiritual, | 
being made charming by the beauty of poetic sentiment which he 
imparts to everything he touches. 

Miss Effie Stewart supplied the two vocal numbers on the program. 
Her voice is plainly classed as a dramatic soprano; in the heroic 
declamation of Massenet’s air from ‘‘ Herodiade ” she thrilled the au- | 
dience by the splendid vigor of her tones and her adequate grasp of 
the sentiment of the air. In Bellini’s “Casta Diva" she was less at | 


The concert closed with three numbers from Mr. La- 


home, but still gave the tuneful measures with a sonority which won | 
her a hearty recall. For encore she sang a pretty song by W. L. 
Blumenschein, of Dayton, who was the excellent accompanist | 
throughout. 

The closing concert appeared as a pleasant variety 


| 
in the list of | 





nounced, however, and there was no escape for her. Malibran was 
incapable of bearing malice, and, at supper at Mr. Balfe's, after the 
first performance, when Mr. Phillips came to the door, it happened 
that there was no light in the passage, and she ran to the top of the 
stairs, exclaiming, ‘‘ Quick, give me a candle; here's ‘ The Light of 


Other Days’ coming up in the dark!" 
rT 

a - 

a 

7X who has made more money by his compositions than any 
‘SA other who ever lived, putting even Meyerbeer into the shade. 
Unfortunately he is not an energetic producer, and now composes 
nothing unless a new operetta is required. The extraordinary vogue 
these operettas have had in England and America is now followed 
up by an even greater success in Germany, where they are a wel- 
come change from the dullness of the leading composers, and the 
vulgarity of the popular writers. Musicians have often undervalued 
these operettas, because they are tuneful and popular; it would be 
just as reasonable to undervalue Mozart's Zauderflote. Every num- 
ber of them betrays the cultivated musician. But Sullivan has writ- 
ten much more ambitious work, including oratorios, symphonies, and 
concertos. One specially remarkable work of his, a setting of the 
Poet-Laureate's “‘ Loves of the Wrens,"’ is an attempt to transplant 
into England the German system of connected sets of songs: and, 
though from various causes the work is little known, it is an excep- 
tionally beautiful one, and thoroughly liked whenever it is heard, 
The acme of his labors is ‘‘ The Golden Legend.” One cannot help 
regretting that abilities so great as Sullivan's should be so seldom 
used; he has leisure, wealth, and influence, and only occasionally 
composes anything, and instrumental music never. 


. the head of English musicians is Sir Arthur Sullivan, a man 
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the writers. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
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All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 
CHOIR singers and leaders who use the VIs- 
1TOR will do a kindness to this paper and their 
friends who do not now know of it, if they will 
explain its plans and objects and give their 


opinion of its usefulness. 


IN preparing for the fall rehearsals, re-organ- 
izing the choirs and selecting the music, may 
we not suggest that the Vistror should be duly 
considered? It undertakes to supply choirs with 
new and practical music for all the needs of the 
church, and at a cost much less than such mu- 


sic could be obtained in any other way. 


CANON HarForD, of Westminster Abbey, 
London, has sent the Vistror some of his re- 
cent compositions in the shape of a Jubilate 
Deo and a Venite, and has kindly offered to 
send it some of his shorter anthems for publi- 
cation, We shall greatly appreciate this token 
of friendship and good will from so distin- 


guished a source, 


THANKS to the A/usical Courter (N. Y.) for 
reprinting one of our late editorials. It does not 
give us credit for it, but that does not matter, 
The Courter heads the article ‘‘ Sound Sense 
from the Buffalo News,’”’ The Courter doubtless 
copied the article from the News, but we have 
a very vivid recollection of writing it, and it 
will be be found in the MusIcAL VisiTor for 
April of this year, in the editorial columns, 
with the heading ‘‘ Ministers and Music.” We 
thank the Mews for copying it and the Courier 
for denominating it ‘*Sound Sense.” That is 
what we think of it, and is what the Visiror 


is full of right along, of course, 


It ‘reports are @rrect it .wouid seem as if the 
composition of American musical works did 
not receive any very great impetus at the re- 
cent M. T. N. A. Mr. Krehbiel, of the N. Y. 
Tribune, in writing on this subject, says: 

Mixed with the feelings of patriotic pleasure 
and artistic delight, excited by the concert of 





American compositions, which brought the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association to a conclusion this 
evening, was a feeling of grievous disappoint- 
ment that circumstances compelled an utterly 
inadequate performance of most of the pieces, 
, At a rehearsal of three hours’ dura- 
tion this forenoon an effort was made to pre- 
pare works, some of great length, for perform- 
ance. With a band like that employed, the 
time would not have been wasted if it had 
been devoted to any one of the larger compo- 
sitions, The discouraging effect of this even- 
ing’s performance can be more easily imagined 
than described. 


THE annual election of officers of the 
N. M. T. A, resulted in the choice of Albert 
R. Parsons for president, H. S. Perkins, 
of Chicago, was re-elected secretary; W. H. 
Dana, of Warren, Ohio, treasurer; J. H. Hahn, 
of Detroit, A. A. Stanley, of Ann Arbor, and 
Mr. Pease, of Ypsilanti, executive committee ; 
Calixa Lavallee, of Boston; Wilson G. Smith, 
of Cleveland, and Dr, F. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, 
program committee; Arthur Foote, of Bos- 
ton, A. M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, and August 
Hyllested, of Chicago, examining committee 


for new compositions. 


A WASHINGTON despatch in a late N. Y. 
Evening Sun spoke of the recent triumphs in 
foreign lands of two of our American song 
birds whose home nest was at the Capital, 
Miss Minnie Ewan, the favorite pupil of the 
blind organist Bischoff, and Miss Marie John- 
ston, who, as Marie Decca, is earning much 
praise in opera. We also learn from Paris that 
Miss Eames, of Boston, has flashed upon the 
giddy Gauls with all the dazzling luster of a 
fresh operatic star of the first magnitude. Thus 
we see that the line of American queens of 
song is not dying out, even although Patti is 
so obdurate and persevering in her farewells, 
and Mme. Albani is no longer a debutante. 


Our London correspondent writes us of a 
new organ just built in England for the Cen- 
tennial Hall, Sidney, New South Wales. It is 
one of the largest organs in the world, and is 
certainly the largest ever built for a British 
colony. It contains no fewer than one hundred 
and twenty-six speaking stops, besides numer- 
ous accessory couplers and other movements. 
A special feature of the organ is the great sixty- 
four-foot reed on the pedal, the last note of 
which is two octaves lower than the last C on 
the pianoforte. It is, indeed, hardly a note at 
all, and it is said to give only eight vibrations 
ina second. The organ will soon be shipped 
off to Australia, but in its way is a real curios- 
ity. 


Tue Rev. Freperick K. Harrorp, Canon 
of Westminster Abbey, is engaged in an effort to 
reform the music of the Church and the sing- 
ing of it so that the congregation will be en- 
abled to take part. Several specimens of mu- 
sic embodying his ideas have recently been 
printed in the London Musical Standard, and 
we are glad to see that both his plan and his 
music have met with much favor from the best 
musicians of England, The Rev. Harford is a 
talented musician, and has composed mtch for 














the Church. His compositions have received 
the approval of such musicians as Rossini, 
Wagner, Bordese, Gounod, and others of like 
standing, and we feel that the movement for 
congregational responsive singing in the 
Church of England is in the right hands, 


IN the matter of encouraging American com- 
position we would like to ask the program 
committee of the M, N,T.A, if it would not 
come nearer the mark if it should select the 
works of American composers, The committee 
seems to think that a composition offered it in 
manuscript is necessarily an American compo- 
sition, We question very much whether any of 
the ‘‘American Compositions”’ on the program, 
with perhaps an exception or two, were written 
in this country. At any rate they were not 
written by Americans. Mr. Wilson, of the 
Boston 7vaveller thus enumerates them: 


The new works brought out in Philadelphia 
were: Violin Concerto, Gustav Hille ; Cantata, 
‘Das Gewitter,” H, Mohr; Overture, B. O. 
Klein; Moorish serenade fur tenor solo and 
orchestra, J. H. Beck ; Overture, ** Odysseus,” 
Walter Petzet; Sanctus, for voices and orches- 
tra, H. H. Huss. Concerning which Mr, Wil- 
son remarks: ‘ The question at once comes up, 
are these men Americans? Certainly not. Mr, 
Hille is fresh from student life in Germany, 
Mr. Mohr is scarcely a year away from his be- 
loved Berlin Mannerchor, Mr. Petzet came to 
the country two years ago with Rheinberger’s 
diploma in his pocket, Mr. Huss is a fair and 
square native, and we believe Messrs. Klein 
and Beck took their first musical, if not their 
infant, steps in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


A Bar to Progress. 


It was Caligula, we believe, who expressed 
the wish that Rome had but one neck, that he 
might cut it off at a blow. 

So we might desire that qll the errors of 
nomenclature and methods of teaching music 
could be gathered together as a unit and wiped 
out of existence. 

Alas! no such easy task is for those who 
would reduce both teaching and definition to a 
science, and who would have its votaries speak 
of a spade as a spade, and a hoe as a hoe. 

The worst and most hopeless thing about it 
all is that the teachers and musicians them- 
selves do not care; the foes of the best interests 
of music are those of its own household. 

It is easier, for instance, to make the state- 
ment, false though it may be, that a sharp 
raises a tone a half step than it is to explain 
the real office of that character; it is much 
easier to say that the key of F has one flat 
than to show why flats and sharps are necessary 
in the various keys. 

The people of the present time are in a thua- 
dering hurry to do as little as possible. We 
believe in homeopathy, but its principle of 
infinitesimal doses should not be applied to the 
teaching of music; care, great care, should be 


| taken that definitions and explanations are in 


accord with scientific principles and, what is 
the same thing exactly, with common sense, 
The essays, speeches and lectures of even 
eminent musical people at our annual State 
and National Teachers’ Meetings are full of 







































































unscientific statements and wrong applications 
of terms. The bother of it all, and the pity of 
it, is they are not willing to consider the ques- 
tion of a better way. Their way, their defi- 
nitions do very well for them, and they ‘‘ can- 
not take the trouble to go all around Robin 
Hood’s barn when a short cut will do.” Be- 
sides, there is very noticeably a feeling among 
teachers, who have somehow made a success of 
their profession, that they know it all; that their 
way is the best way; the mountain must go to 
Mahomet—he will not go to the mountain. 

Yes, it is quite true that the real hindrances 
in the work of putting musical terms on a sure 
and uniform foundation comes from those who 
could do the good work quickly had they the 
right good will, 

When the inertia of large bodies is overcome, 
there will be no trouble with the little ones. 


Eugene Thayer. 


The death, by suicide, of this well-known 
and talented composer, teacher, and organist, 
occurred Thursday, June 27th, at Burlington, 
Vt., whither he had gone, as was his annual 
custom, to teach in Sherwood’s Summer School 
of Music. 

Mr. Thayer, with whom we studied the or- 
gan, was of a peculiar temperament, and was, 
as far as his own interests were concerned, 
He 
was easily elated, and as easily depressed. It 
is said that of late he had lacked his usual 


inclined to take a pessimistic view of life. 


number of pupils, which fact, if it was one, 
doubtless increased the melancholia which for 
some time past seemed to be settling down 
upon him, 

We cannot believe that the act was premed- 
itated, He was doubtless in a state of mental 
aberration when the fatal shot was fired. 

Dr. Thayer was born in Mendon, Mass., and 
was about 50 years of age, He studied with J. 
K. Payne, of Harvard College, afterwards in 
Germany with the celebrated Haupt, and with 
Wieprecht. He was one of the six selected to 
play the Great Organ at Boston at its “ Open- 
ing.” 

We class him with the best of American Or- 
ganists in executive ability, and superior to 
most of them in the sterling good sense and 
reverence displayed in his conduct of the 
church musical service. 

He loved his art, and was always ready to 
help those who came to him for advice con- 
cerning it. He believed in the ** bread upon the 
waters’’ doctrine, and practiced it largely. 
Alas! that insanity should disturb his faith, 
and bring upon him the gloom and depression 
that caused him to feel that his good deeds 
Dr, Thayer 
had a deeply religious nature, as all who have 
had to do with him well know, and as may be 
inferred from his late articles to young stu- 
dents. This made his services to the church 
of great vaiue, in the preparation of suitable 
music for its use, in his training of young 
organists, and in his reverent example. He 
leaves a wife, two daughters, and a son, for 
which Mr. Sherwood gave a benefit concert 


and good life had been in vain, 





at Burlington as soon after the sad event as 
° 


was deemed advisable. 

The why and the wherefore of his taking off 
must remain unanswered and unexplained. We 
can only express our deep regret, and the 
wish that we had more like him, ‘‘except these 


bonds.” 


The Annual Teachers’ Meetings. 


Having given considerable space to pro- 
grams and notices of the State and National 
Music Teachers’ Meetings, we will content 
ourselves at this time with giving a few impres- 
sions of these late gatherings. We do not see 
but in the main these meetings were very much 
like former ones; if anything, there was a little 
more scrambling for position on the part of 
piano dealers and their representatives. Con- 
siderable feeling was created at Philadelphia 
on account of the absence of Philadelphia pi- 
We 
do not know just how much influence the man- 


anos from the concerts of the N. M. T. A. 


ufacturers have with the controlling powers of 
the society; we are not sure that they have 
any, but it is very evident that a change in the 
method of procedure must take place very soon, 
or the Association will fall to pieces. 

If the piano men are solicited for funds to 
pay expenses of the meetings, it is quite natu- 
ral that they should expect some recognition in 
return. And it, 
who in any way contribute to the general fund. 
Either these societies must be made self-sup- 


if one receives all should, 


porting and independent, or else the piano con- 
certs must be given up entirely, or the annual 
meeting be turned into an exposition where all 
piano men shall be at liberty to exhibit their 
wares. Indeed, we think this would bea de- 
sirable innovation. 
exhibit each year of all goods which makers, 


Why not have a general 


inventors, composers and publishers, choose to 
present? We should thea be able to judge be- 
tween one invention and another, Instead of 
one set of music charts and one set of books, 
one kind of dumb piano, and one method of 
practice, have all that would care to display, 
thus giving teachers who could not otherwise 
see the various contrivances for making life 
easy, or more of a burden, a good chance to 
see and investigate for themselves, 

We do not think that the concert should oc- 
Was 


it the intention of the founders of these organi- 


cupy the prominent place it now has. 


zations to give recitals to the extent now given ? 
Are they of as great benefit to the average 
teacher as a well-conducted discussion of meth- 
ods of teaching ? We well know the value of 
good concerts as models, and are ready to rec- 
ognize their value as lessons, but we do think 
that at these annual meetings the recital busi- 
ness is overdone, and the main object lost sight 
of. 

The essay is important when written with a 
view to bring out the truth and incite to healthy 
discussion, but this, too, has degenerated, and 
the main object of most of them seems to be 
to make a display of the author’s learning, and 
to provoke a smile by stale witticisms and de- 
cayed chestnuts. Some of the subjects thus 
presented reminds us very much of the now 
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defunct School of Philosophy at which ‘* The 


Howness of the Where’ and other as lucid 
subjects were discussed. Our essayists are 
seemingly afraid to be simple, They do not 


see that truth is always best arrayed and most 
attractive when in the plainest garb. It is 
falsity and shoddy that delight in furbelows 
and gaudy trimmings. 

Then, again, the ‘‘ papers” are far too long. 
The beauty of an essay is its crispness and 
Well-digested, closely packed ideas 
that it 


shortness. 
are always acceptable. The trouble is 
is much easier to write a long paper than a 
short one. We need to learn the art of boiling 
down. 

The discussion of a subject, or paper, is one 
of the most useful features of these meetings, 
and the one most frequently neglected, A 
well-conducted debate or experience meeting 
is more interesting and generally useful to the 
practical musician than all the concerts and 
essays combined. It is good to rub against 
our neighbors, to exchange views, to know 
how this one accomplishes this task, and an 
othera different one. But all this is secondary 
now ; either the essayist has occupied all the 


for the 


next recital, and so the best part of the work, 


time allowed, or it is about the hour 
the harvesting and sifting, is omitted. 
But 


above about the essay, we will draw these re 


remembering what we have written 


marks to a close, with the intention of resum- 


ing the discussion from time to time through 


out the year. 
————— 


City Wotes. 


Mr. Edw. Grimm takes Magrath’s 
place as organist during the latter’s trip to 
Europe, 


(,e0 


Louis Ehrgott and Prof, Andres are at Put- 
in-Bay, laying in a stock of Ozone for the win 
ter work, 


A season of Opera is announced at the High- 
land House, Of the troupe and operas we as 
yet are to be informed. 


J. M. F. Snodgrass is at Petoskey, Mich. B 
W. Foley is taking in the lakes of Northern 
Michigan, and will finish his vacation with the 
St. Lawrence trip. 

Music, 


now 


Mr. Sterling, of the College of has 
taken to himself a wife, and is 
his honeymoon, 


wish of the MUSICAI 


enjoying 
May it long continue is the 
VisiTor, 


On Tuesday evenings during the summer the 


Cincinnati Orchestra plays at the Zoological 
Gardens, Favorite soloists, vocal and instru- 
mental, appear at each concert. Mr. T, J. 


Sullivan has appeared twice, and 
vorite, and deservedly so. 


is a great fa 


Mrs. Jennie Hill gave a Piano Recital on 
the 27th ult., at College Hall, at which she 
had the assistance of able vocal and instrument- 
altalent. We notice among the vocal numbers 
a beautiful ballad by Mrs. Hill, entitled * Just 
when the day is done.’ 


The Burnet Woods Concerts on Saturday 
afternoons are more attractive than ever, and 
more largely attended. An afternoon cannot 
be better spent than in attendance at one of 
these concerts. The programs are wisely se- 
lected and splendidly performed, 


The Schneider Recitals have been continued 
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through the summer thus far, giving great 
pleasure to those lovers of good music fortu- 
nate enough as to be able to attend them. The 
Recitals are chiefly for the benefit of the pupils 
of the Cincinnati Music School. The nine- 
teenth Recital occurred on the 24th ult. Selec- 
tions from Weber, Godard (* Volkstanz’’), 
Yoakley (including the Gypsy Scene), and 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31. 





Music in New York. 


A NEW COMIC OPERA. 





‘*Erilda”’ is the title of a new three-act 
Comic Opera in the Viennese School, which 
may shortly be staged. Carlo Mosca, the com- 
poser, is at present in the city negotiating with 
prominent managers, and if satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be concluded a most successful 
run is anticipated. Critics and professionals 
who have read the book and heard the music 
are unanimous in their commendation of the 
originality and beauty of the work, while the 
stage effects and costuming which the opera 
adinits of are strikingly novel. 


ELEPHANT” AT 

THEATRE. 

There was a white elephant at the Bijou 
Theater on the 16th ult. It was “a musical 
comedy in three acts,’ by John Fowler, who 
had appropriately termed it ‘‘ The White Ele- 
phant.” Over a thousand people, mostly pro- 
fessionals, sat through the larger part of the 
performance, and those who had friends in the 
cast applauded vigorously. The others wisely 
refrained from doing so. There was no call 
for it. The story is that of a young man who 
joins with a pillar of the church in producing 
an opera in which a snowy-white elephant and 
ten chorus girls play the principal parts. A 
mother-in-law, a pretty girl and a soubrette, 
who sings plantation songs and kicks grace- 
fully, contribute toward the ultimate success of 
the venture. The author scorns a plot and 
evidently relies solely upon the capabilities of 
the principals in carrying him on to success. 

‘The White Elephant” is not a success, 
and it will probably be regretfully laid beside 
the other ‘‘frosts”’ of the late crop, among 
which may be brought up to dismal memory 
‘¢ The Katti,” ‘‘ An Iron Creed” and ‘‘Ardri- 
elle.” 

July 12th was a busy day at Brighton Beach 
both for the members of the Seidl Society, 
which has its headquarters at the large hotel 
there, and for that part of the public which is 
interested in the performances of Anton Seidl’s 
excellent orchestra, In the afternoon the mem- 
bers of the Seidl Society had a luncheon and 
reception at the Brighton Beach Hotel in 
honor of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
after the pleasures of hospitality had been ex- 
tended and enjoyed the members attended the 
concert at the Music Hall in a body. 

Anton Seidl has made the evening entertain- 
ment a particularly attractive one to lovers of 
music by arranging a symphonic concert, at 
which selections from Beethoven, Wagner and 
Liszt will be presented. The program includes 
these pieces: Overture, ‘‘ Lenore,’’ Beethoven ; 
Symphonia Eroica (No. 3), Overture, ‘* Tann- 
hauser,’”? Dream of Love and Tristan’s Death, 
from ‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ Wagner; ‘‘ Die 
Hunnenschlacht ” (Battle of the Huns), sym- 
phonic poem, Liszt. 


Has Mr. Abbey Engaged Albani? 


L. M. Ruben, a musical agent in New York, 
has received a cable dispatch from Ernest Gye, 
the husband of Mme. Albani, which says that 
his wife has been enguged by Henry E. Abbey 
for all his operatic season in this country, This 
engagement seems to be a peculiar one, as 
Mme, Albani is an extremely high-priced 


*“*THE WHITE THE BIJOU 








singer, and it would scarcely pay any manager | 


to have her and Tamagno in the same cast. 
Besides, it was given out that Clementina de 
Vere, formerly of the Campanini Company, is 
to be the soprano with the great tenor. Ade- 
lina Patti was to be the other star, and though 
it has been reported that she was ill, no indi- 
cations have been received that she will not be 
able to keep her contract. 


American Music in Paris. 








The principal features of the Exposition | 


program are these: 
PART I. 
Overture, ‘“‘Melpomene”’. . . . G. W. Chadwick 
Concerto for pianoforte, No, 2 . E. A. MacDowell 
Suite, ‘The Tempest” . . . F. Van der Stucken 
PART II. 
Overture, ‘‘In the Mountains"’ . . Arthur Foote 
Romance and Polonaise, for violin and orchestra 
. H. Huss 
“An Island Fantasy”’ ........J.K. Paine 
Overture, ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,”’ 
Dudley Buck 

The mission which Mr. Van der Stucken has 
undertaken to peform is one that enlists the 
interest and sympathy of all patriotic music 
lovers, especially of those who have watched 
the progress made by American composers dur- 
ing the last ten years. The Trocadero was 
built for the purpose of housing a set of Na- 
tional concerts during the last great French 
Exhibition. The plan laid out by the Com- 
missioners acting for the French Government 
was not fully carried out, probably because no 
provision was made for defraying the extraor- 
dinary expenses connected with the concerts 
beyond the ‘‘ official ” ones devoted to French 
compositions, Nevertheless, bands from Hol- 
land and Italy produced music written by com- 
posers of those countries. This year it is un- 
derstood that a series of Russian concerts will 
be given under the direction of Mr, Rimski- 
Korsakoff, and probably als> some by an Italian 
organization under the able leadership of Sign- 
or Faccio. It is only a natural inference that 
the success of Mr. Van der Stucken’s enter- 
prise will depend largely on the support of 
American visitors to Paris, but a kindly wel- 
come from the French musicians can be ex- 
pected from the fact that much of their music 
has been introduced in this country by Mr 
Van der Stucken. Massenet, Saint-Saens, Gui- 
rand (himself of American birth), Widor, God- 
ard, and others of the youngerschool of French 
composers, all owe it to Mr. Van der Stucken 
that some of their newer works have been 
heard here. Besides, the French public have 
never had a chance to hear music written by 
American composers, and since their admira- 
tion has always been commanded by American 
singers, two of whom have furnished the only 
musical sensations of the present season, it is 
safe to say that they will at least be curious to 
learn what the country is capable of in the 

way of composition. 





Illinois Music Teachers. 


The second annual meeting of the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association last week at Pe- 
oria was a gratifying success, The concert de- 
voted to illinois composers was particularly 
pleasing, the following program being present- 
ed: Vocal, ‘‘ The Prince is Coming,” T, Martin 
Towne, Ida Mae Kellogg, Chicago; piano, (a) 
“ Feu Follet,” (b) ‘*Album Blatt,” Emil Lieb- 
bling, Harrison M. Wild, Chicago; vocal, 
‘« Singing for You,’ H, S. Perkins, Sara Phil- 
lips, Chicago; organ, Vorspiel, *‘ Otho Vis- 
conti,’’ Frederic Grant Gleason, Harrison M. 
Wild ; vocal, ‘* For You, Dearest Heart,”’ Fred- 
eric W. Root, Mrs. Ella King, Chicago; ballet 
air, ‘‘ Otho Visconti,’’ Frederic Grant Gleason, 
Spencer’s Orchestra ; piano, (a) ‘‘ Impromptu,” 





(b) ‘*Slumber Song,” (c) ** Polonaise,”’ Au- | 


gust Hyllested, Chicago; vocal, serenade from 
“Ben Hur,” Annie Lyon, Mrs. Oolaita Zim- 
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merman, Chicago; double quartet, “ Stars of 
the Summer Night,”’ H. S, Perkins, ladies, Miss 
Phillips and Mrs, King, Miss MacNeill and 
Mrs. Zimmerman, quartet from Peoria; piano, 
concerto in C major, Beethoven, Gussie Cott- 
low, aged It years; orchestral part played 
upon the organ by Harrison M,. Wild. The 
following officers were elected: H. S, Perkins, 
President; E. H. Plowe, Peoria, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bullard, Jacksonville, Treasurer; Fred- 
eric Grant Gleason, Secretary; C. B. Cady 


| and E, Di Campi, music committee. 





Here and There, 


The Gounod Club of Mansfield, O., under 
the direction of W. H. Pontius, gave Handel’s 
oratorio of ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” on the 18th 
ult. The Club was ably assisted by local soloists 
and instrumentalists. 


Jas. P. McCollum, director of the Mozart 
Club, Pittsburg, Pa,, sends us the report of 
the Society for the current year, The Club 
was founded in 1878, and incorporated Decem- 
ber 22, 1886. The Society seems to be in a 
flourishing condition, and the prospectus for 
*89 and ’90 is very promising. 


The Clinton Conservatory of Music, Clinton, 
Mo., is a finely equipped school, under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. M. Hunt, with Miss Anna M. 
Allen Principal of the Piano Department. In- 
struction is given on all instruments and in 
any branch of music. From what we know of 
Mr. Hunt, we are sure that pupils attending 
this school will have careful, conscientious 
supervision, 


The Summer Normal School at Kittanning, 
Pa., will be under the efficient management of 
Mr. S. G. Smith, an old Normal boy, having 
studied with Dr, Root, at Warren, O., and else- 
where. Dr. Root held his Normal School at 
Kittanning in 1882, and later, other schools 
were brought to this plan, It is quite a mu- 
sical town, and always gives a hearty welcome 
to all musical enterprises. Mr. Smith will have 
the assistance, as soloists or teachers, of Miss 
Inez Mecusker, of Buffalo, Mrs. E. T. Shoe- 
maker, of Los Angeles, Cal,, Mr. R. T. Knox, 
Mr. G. R. Broadberry, Mr. B. W. King, Mr. 
S. S. Myers, etc., etc. 





Money Won't Do It. 


A correspondent of the Boston Gide wants 
ten thousand dollars of the surplus appropri- 





| ated for a ‘‘national anthem,” and suggests 


either John K, Paine or Dudley Buck as a fit 
composer of it. 

We suppose this writer means a national 
hymn, for the pieces usually called national 
anthems are not anthems in any sense of the 
word. But, although there are many American 
composers capable of setting patriotic words 
to fitting music, they might go on doing it all 
their lives and yet never succeed in producing 
anything that the people would sing. National 
hymns are all matters of growth, If the people 
seize upon a melody to give expression to their 
love of country they produce a national hymn, 
But it must meet something deeper than the 
needs of a single epoch or event, It must be 
broad enough to stand a people in stead for 
peace or war, for adversity or prosperity, in 
one century as well as in another. 

No such hymn or tune ever was composed 
to order or ever will be. Ten thousand dollars 
cannot inspire it. The national anthems of the 
world have been made by the people them- 
selves. When the American people find some- 
thing to sing their love of country to they will 
make it what ‘*Die Wacht am Rhein”’ is to 
Germany, or ‘* La Marseillaise”’ to France, or 
‘*God Save the Queen” to England, These 
hymns have cost untold treasure and uncounted 
lives to consecrate them to national use, A 











congressional appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars would be a pitiful way to set about in- 
spiring an American national hymn. 





Reverence in Church Choirs. 





There is, we fear, a growing tendency on the 
part of our church choirs to forget that their 
office in the church of God is to lead in acts of 
holy worship—pious acts that must not be 
levelled to mere performances. A case in 
point occurred quite recently. At the National 
Society’s gathering in a large church in this 
city, with a choir and organist of more than 
ordinary ability, the choirmaster assumed the 
role of conductor, and the musical part of the 
service was attended with more circumstance, 
in the way of time beating and gesticulation, 
than would have held together a chorus of a 
thousand, This, with a constant unrest, nod- 
ding to singers as they entered, handing 
around copies of music, and whispering in- 
structions, made what should have been 
worship a burlesque. The functions of the 
conductor are altogether foreign to the duties 
of a church choirmaster. Conducting may be 
tolerated in the case of a festival, where a 
number of large choirs that have been training 
independently are taking part, but in that case 
the conductor is generally placed so that while 
the choirs can see him he is hidden from the 
congregation. In two other instances (in 
churches in this city), where the choir is in the 
proper place, #. ¢., the chancel, the soloists 
during the anthem left their seats and stood in 
the middle of the chancel to perform their parts. 
We heard of another case where a member of a 
choir, adorned with long-sleeved gloves and 
low-necked dress, advanced to the chancel steps, 
and, after bowing to the audience (or rather con- 
gregation), sang her little piece. An encore 
would doubtless have been acceded to.— The 
Musical Journal, Toronto. ° 





Musical Chat. 


Mr. Paola La Villa, the well-known com- 
poser, has been at death’s door, and after three 
weeks’ struggle with pneumonia and its ef- 
fects was taken to the Catskills on Wednes- 
day. 

The New York English ballad company will 
be composed next season of Carrie Hun-King, 
soprano; Mme. Julie de Ryther, contralto; 
Albert Lester King, tenor; Carl E. Dufft, bar- 
itone, and Adolph Glose, pianist. 

Albert Lester King, the tenor, has been 
singing in concert in London. After his ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden Augustus Harris 
made him a flattering offer to sing in grand 
opera, complimenting him on the beauty of his 
voice, Mr. King decided, however, that he 
will remain faithful to the concert stage. 


The programs of the first concert of Ameri- 
can music at Paris, given under the direction 
of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, have been re- 
ceived in New York. It is gratifying to know 
that American musical art, to which no atten- 
tion had been paid by the American Commis- 
sioner, was well presented. The concert was 
given July 12th in the Grand Salle des Fetes 
of the Trocadero Palace. 

Mr, Seidl has now adopted the plan of de- 
voting the concert of Friday afternoon of each 
week to Wagner’s music entirely. The conse- 
quence is that the hall at Brighton Beach is 
crowded at these special matinees. The audi- 
ence is composed of the ladies and guests of 
the Seidl Society and of ordinary music-lovers 
from New York. Mr. Seidl’s devotion to Wag- 
ner is evidently meeting with the fullest appre- 
ciative reward in Brooklyn. 

Among the passengers on the Etruria who 
left for Europe last month was Alexander Lam- 








bert, the piano virtuoso, who has been ordered 


by his physician to cease work for a month, | 
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He had been spending a few weeks at Lake | 
Hopatcong, N. J., preparing for next season’s | 


concert work, He will visit Paris and Ger- 
many. He will spend some time at Eisenach 
with the Hofmanns, in Berlin with Moskowski, 
and also meet Sarasate, with whom he concert- 
ized when in Europe in 1882. 

Like Mr, Gilmore, Mr. Seidl is preparing a 
program in which all the numbers will be by 
American composers. During the week he has 
given several American productions, among 
them Hamerik’s ‘‘ Northern Suite,” and Bird’s 
fantastic **Carnival Scene.”’ A novelty at the 
Friday symphony concert was the suite by 
Hofmann, entitled ‘‘I1m Schlosshofe,” pictures 
of life in the court-yard of a medizeval castle. 
It was listened to with great interest, but was 
not particularly effective on a first hearing, if 
we except the description of the arrival of the 
knights and the tournament. Mr. Seidl’s 
American concert will take place the first 
Wednesday in August. Prominent on the pro- 
gram will be something by Mr. Nichols, either 
his ‘* Tartarus”’ or his.*‘ Eroica.”’ 


P.S.Gilmore left Manhattan Beach last month 
en route for the Catskills, where he goes with 
his famous band into camp, Once in every two 
years he has to devote a week with the Twenty- 
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“Why, what do you think the poet meant 
by those lines?” 

** 1 don’t know; I never learned that,”’ was 
the hesitating reply. 

“Yet you tell me you have studied it,” said 
Mr. Hayes. 


‘* Why, yes, I have spent a great deal of 
time on it, and my teacher marked it for me.”’ 

“Let me see it,” and Mr. Hayes held out 
his hand for the book which was put into it 
with an air of the greatest assurance, as though 
it was to settle every question of her ‘study.’ 

And what do you think the “‘ notes” were ? 
Simply these: ‘‘right hand extended,”’ 
‘weight forward on the left foot,” ‘‘ raise the 
eyes,” **both hands in appeal,’ and so on. 
Not a suggestion about the expression, but all 


| meaningless action—as so many are taught 


who seem to consider elocution ‘‘ so far ahead 
of reading.” 

The great danger has been, in this late 
craze, that the world would lose its readers in 
the flood of elocutionists that ure being poured 
out of the hands of teachers of that terribly 
over-worked ‘‘art.”’ In former times it was 
considered a great accomplishment to read well; 


| that is, to read understandingly, behaving in 


second Regiment Band to military life and ex- | 


ercise. His place will be taken during the 
week by Mr. Clappe and the band of the Sev- 
enty-first Regiment. Mr, Gilmore will return 
on Saturday week in time to direct the after- 
noon concert. On the Sunday following well- 
known soloists will be heard. Two of Alexan- 
der Lambert’s prodigies—Master Levy, boy 


pianist, and Master Rowell, boy violinist—will | 


then appear. The concerts so far at Manhattan 
Beach have been well attended, the average 
being much larger than last year. Mr. 
more is planning to give a concert devoted 


Gil- | 


entirely to the works of American composers. 





— > 


‘With the Understanding.”’ 


Although the following extract has to do 
with Reading and Elocution, yet the sugges- 
tions are just what musical pupils will do well 
to heed. We have too much mechanical play- 
ing and singing, the performer understanding 
neither the words nor the music. Motions of 
the head; contortions of the face and body 
are not acceptable substitutes for common 
sense to the suffering listener. 
commends to all music students the following 
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from an article by Sallie Joy White in Wide | 


Awake : 


Quite in contrast with this method of teach- | 
ing is one that obtains in another school where | 
elocutionary effect is sought rather than intel- | 


lectual appreciation. 
by Mr. John J. Hayes, the accomplished 
teacher of reading at Harvard College. 
day a young girl came to him to take some 
lessons in reading. She had been told that 
she had talent and would make her mark as an 
* elocutionist”—how I dislike that word! 
Mr. Hayes asked her to read something, and 
she undertook to recite a poem, She gave no 
meaning to the lines, but she had a great many 
gestures; she raised her eyes and her shoulders, 
and did a great many things that were sup- 
posably dramatic, but which were particularly 
inappropriate to the descriptive poem she was 
reciting. After she had finished Mr. Hayes 
said : 
**What do you suppose was the 

thought when he wrote this: 

‘O Freedom ! thou art not as poets dream, 

A fair young girl with light and delicate limbs, 

A bearded man, armed to the teeth, art thou.’ ” 

A blank look came into the girl’s face. 

don’t think I know what you mean.” 


poet’s 


a | 


The story was told me | 


One | 





the meantime like a lady or gentleman, and not 
like a spasmodic marionette whose wires are 
out of order, and only work by jerks. It is the 
reading with the understanding that is taught 
to the little folks I have been telling of, and it 
is a kind of teaching that will give its results 
all through a pupil’s life. 





- 


Musical Mopper. 





Flowers of speech—Tulips. 

Through by daylight—The sun. 

A weather report—A clap of thunder. 

A feather “ duster ”’—The carrier pigeon. 


Tell a woman she looks fresh and she will 
smile all over. Tell a man the same thing, and 
if he doesn’t kick you, it is either because he 
has corns, or daresn’t. 


**Oh, Uncle Silas, I had such a lovely time 
this summer. Four other Vassar girls and my- 
self took a tramp through the Catskills.” 

‘‘Um-m-m. Did the tramp enjoy it?” 


The following advertisement, is taken from 
a leading South Wales journal. 
** Wanted, a Pianist. One 
knowledge of music preferred. 


with a little 
Address,”’ etc. 

A Goop LITTLE Boy.—* Pa, you wouldn’t 
care if I gave a cripple part of the dollar you 
sent me out to change ?” 

**No, my son. Why?” 

** Because I gave fifty cents of it to the one- 


legged man that sells tickets to the circus.” 
As Ir Is.—Bessie—Did you practice base 
ball yesterday ? 
Alice—Yes; and Gussie can pitch lovely. 


There was only one accident. 
‘* What was it?”’ 
‘* She killed two cows in an adjoining lot.” 


A MAN oF PusH.—Wife—Mr. Blower, you 
have always claimed to be a man of push, 
haven’t you ? 

Husband—That’s what I claim to be, dear- 
est, and I’m always ready to stand by that 
assertion. 

Wife—Then what’s the matter with pushing 
this baby-carriage a little, precious ? 
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208 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Program Music. 


Rubinstein’s ‘* Humoresque”’ (** Don Quix- 
ote”) is ‘* program music” of the most un- 
blushing frankness, and recites so plainly that 
all may follow the story of the Knight of La 
Mancha’s adventures with the flock of sheep, 
the unappreciative peasant women (whose care- 
less singing and giggling laughter are capitally 
depicted) and the graceless convicts at whose 
hands the poor lunatic meets his death, Among 
the best features of the composition are the 
passages designed to delineate the gradual 
clouding of the Knight’s mind, and, at the 
close, his too tardy return tosanity. The Hun- 
garian dances are brilliantly treated by Dvorak, 
and have more of the Magyar wildness in them 
than the better known ones transcribed by 
Erdmannsdoerfer and Parlow. 

Grieg’s set of pieces, op. 46, consists of four 
compositions of small dimensions, which origi- 
nally belonged to the incidental music written 
fora dramatic poem, or allegory, entitled ‘ Peer 
Gynt,” In the poem we understand the hero, 
who is a Norwegian peasant, is carried off to 
various parts of the world, which circumstance, 
doubtless, explains the oriental tinge which 
some of this music has. This first movement is 
a charming mood picture, designed to give ex- 
pression to the feelings awakened by morning ; 
the second movement is a funeral march en- 
titled ‘* The Death of Ase’’; the third a dainty 
mazurka with muted strings, entitled ‘‘Anitra’s 
Dance,’ and the fourth a somewhat grotesque 
march with Janizary effects, called ‘‘ In the 
Hall of the Mountain King.” The music is 
not strongly imaginative, but it is undeniably 
pretty, and characteristic of its author. 





Fugue Playing Extraordinary. 


Mr. Bishop, the famous London organ-build- 
er, once told me a story respecting the opening 
of the new organ by the elder Wesley, ‘‘ Old 
Sam,” as he was always called, which was 
certainly characteristic of that distinguished 
musician, and perfectly unique of its kind. 
Wesley, as all the musical world is aware, was 
a great extemporaneous fugue player, and on 
the occasion I allude to, was requested to show 
off the new organ by playing a voluntary at the 
afternoon service, previous to the reading of 
the first lesson. Before going to the instru- 
ment he asked the vicar (who was an amateur 
organist) how long the voluntary should last. 
**Oh,” replied the vicar, ‘‘please yourself, Mr. 
Wesley. Say five or ten minutes; but we 
should like to hear as much of the different 
stops as you can oblige us with.” When the 
time came, and after a few preliminary chords, 
Wesley started a fugal subject, which he 
worked out in a masterly way in about a quar- 
ter of an hour; and the vicar was immediately 
going to commence reading his lesson, when 
the inexhaustible organist started a second sub- 
ject. In this he developed in the same abstruse, 
elaborate manner as the first. The congrega- 
tion, as well as the clergyman, having now lis- 
tened half an hour to the full organ in fugue 
playing, and the vicar, believing that Mr. 
Wesley would work both subjects together, 
and thus go on for perhaps another quarter of 
an hour, beckoned Mr, Bishop, the builder, to 
come up to the reading desk, and said in an 
agitated tone: ‘*Whatever must we do, Mr. 
Bishop, to stop Mr. Wesley? He is in one of 
his extemporaneous flights, and the congrega- 
tion are beginning to leave.”” ‘*Oh!” replied 
the organ bui‘der, ‘*I can soon stop him, if you 
give me authority and will take the conse- 
quences.” ‘* By all means,” said the distressed 
vicar ; stop it at any cest, or all the congrega- 
tion will leave us, and we shall get no collec- 
tion.”” Mr, Bishop went to the organ-blower’s 
place, which was situated a little below the or- 
gan-floor, and holding up half-a-crown, he said 





hurriedly: ‘‘Come and take this; I am just 
going.”” The blower pumped the bellows full, 
and made for the half-crown, Bishop detaining 
him until the wind went out with a suck and a 
grunt, leaving poor Wesley high and dry in the 
middle of his double fugue, which I am afraid, 
is unfinished to this day.—Aausical Memories, 
by William Spark, Mus. Doce. 


- 


Multum in Parvo. 








A music dealer in Michigan, having a keen 
sense of the ludicrous as displayed in the ad- 
vertisements of certain organ makers, offers for 
sale in the following terms one of these wonder- 
ful instruments : 

FOR SALE VERY CHEAP! 

A B. organ of the following description: 
Ten full sets of eighteen karat, golden tongue 
reeds, Twenty-five useful stops as follows: 

Real Vox Humana, Triangle, Banjo, Hurdy 
Gurdy, Jews’ Harp, Saw File, Fog horn, Thun- 
dering Sub-Bass, and Ocarina. 

Erostatic Indicator (the performer should 


| 


supply himself with ballast when drawing this | 


stop). 

Steam Whistle, Bagpipes, Bobolink, Pig- 
under-a-gate, etc., etc., etc., also includes an 
Eight-day clock, Liver Pad, Refrigerator, 
Churn, Stump Lifter, Full Orchestra, Brass 
Band, Meat Safe, Gas Stove, Rat Trap, Saus- 
age Machine, and Infernal Machine. 

With illuminated gas-pipes and brackets, re- 
ceptacle for coal and wood, steam rollers, bel- 
lows of immense power (warranted to blow a 
perfect hurricane), steel spring trap, air brakes, 
semaphores, step ladder and physic book. 
Very little carving on the case, as it is covered 


as a concert singer in 1882. - She has a power- 
ful contralto voice, and although, perhaps, not 
yet a finished singer, yet she isa highly intelli- 
gent actress. 





Brahms and His First Symphony. 


It was of this symphony—Brahms’ first at- 
tempt at symphonic writing—that Von Bulow 
exclaimed: ‘‘Atlast we have atenthsymphony.” 
The work so long expected and so late in com- 
ing was the first fulfillment of Schumann’s 


| prophecy, ‘*That in Brahms the music world 


would find one destined to give expression in 
an ideal manner to the deepest feelings of the 
age.’’ Not until thirty years after the utter- 
ance of the prophecy did the work appear. 
Brahms was forty-nine years of age. Hereto- 
fore he had confined himself to less pretentious 
works. His first symphony created so great a 
sensation that in a certain circle he was hailed 
as ‘* Beethoven’s successor,” ‘‘ prince of sym- 
phonic writers,” and the like. The work, per- 
formed first at Stuttgart, in the fall of 1876, was 
successfully heard at Carlsruhe, Mannheim, 
in the Leipsic Gewandhaus, and at Cambridge 
(England). In within a year’s time from its 
first European hearing it was performed by 
the Philharmonic societies of New York and 
Brooklyn, Its great beauty lies in its pure, 


| classic form and its poetic feeling. Brahms is 
| one of the foremost of the romanticists. He is 


all over with stops. I desire to dispose of this | 


piano upright bagpipe parlor organ without 


delay, having been notified to that effect by the | . 
| telling example of what may be done with an 


municipal authorities. 





Paul Jones. 





M. Planquette’s ‘* Paul Jones,”’ produced at | 


the Prince of Wales’ Theater, London, re- 
cently, is a free adaptation of the French li- 
bretto ‘‘ Surcouf,” the name of the hero being 
changed and one or two minor characters being 
introduced. In Mr. Farnie’s somewhat con- 


ventional story, Paul Jones, a ship-chandler’s | 
| johny get you gun—I don’t know the name of 


apprentice, falls in love with the master’s niece. 
His suit is, however, rejected, unless within 
three years he can bring to her a fortune of 
a million francs, or, in other words, 40,000/. 
This sum, rather an imposing one for the 
period of the play, Paul Jones accrues by fol- 
lowing the shady calling of a privateer in the 
American War of Independence. The rest of 
the characters are of a conventional pattern, as 
the uncle who desires to marry the lady to a 
wealthier Spanish suitor, the Spanish suitor 
himself, whose only crimes would appear to be 


full of imagination, intensely dramatic (nota- 
bly so in the abrupt changes in the finale of 
this first symphony), and does not hesitate 
to make use of whatever means at his com- 
mand to portray his ideas with the most dar- 
ing orchestral coloring. But he never over- 
steps the bounds set by the masters he has 
chosen for his models—Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven—and this, his first symphony, is a most 


imaginative and dramatic composing brush, 
within the fixed limits of pure form. 





Songs Wanted. 


A young woman in the mining regions of 
California recently wrote the following letter to 


; a music dealer in Sacramento: 


his love and his wealth, are familiar enough in | 


comic opera. So, too, are a couple of humor- 
ous sailors, a termagant wife, and a burlesque 


Spanish governor of an apocryphal Spanish | 
| summed up a conversation on Wagner’s music 
| with these words: ** Vell, you can have all 


island called Estrella~—a name, by the way, 
which properly belongs to a chain of mount- 


ains in Portugal. It is unfortunate that the | 


music is by no means the strongest point in 
‘* Paul Jones.”” M. Planquette’s melodic talent 


may not be exhausted, but a great deal of his | 


music is in waltz or other dance rhythm; the 


** Have you got a song with the words & ac- 
compliment called chipy Get your Hair cut, 


the song but I think that is part of the first 
verse. Please let me know right away if you 
have it & the price of it, & also have you the 
music of a song called of the day and the price 
of it, & have you got a song called she is my 
big Fat Consumpted liza jane & price of it.” 

These inquiries will remind our readers of 
the only communication ever written by Larry 
O’Rorke during his imprisonment, to his wife 
Margaret—‘‘ For the luv of God send me pop 
Goes the Weezle.” 





Mr. Sternberg, the pianist, tells a story of 
an old German village music teacher who 


modern music vat you want, Beethoven is goot 
enough for me.” He was then requested to 


| play something of Beethoven’s, and started the 


orchestration is poor, there is little interest in | 


the choral writing, and the fAmales of the first 
and second acts are pretentious rather than 
effective. On the other hand, the opera is mag- 
nificently mounted, and Mr, Carl Rosa had even 


gone to the luxury of having some of the frocks | 


in the second act hand-painted on silk. The 
production is also remarkable for the first ap- 
pearance on the English stage of Miss Agnes 
Huntington, a lady who made her dedut here 


C-sharp minor sonata “ The Moonlight,” which 
he played in C major. 

‘*Hold up,” said Sternberg, ‘‘ you are not 
playing that right.” 

**Was is los mit das?” inquired the old 
musician. 

‘* Why, it is written in C-sharp minor and 
you are playing it in C major, Don’t you 
notice the four sharps marked there?” 

**I don’t care noddings about four sharps. 
I haf blayed dat sonate just like dot for forty 
year. It is goot enough for me.” 
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i PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
4; Singing Quality, Delicacy and 


| Niet Great Power of Tone, with 
if Highest Excellence of Work- 
: manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, 
CINCINNA'T I. 


THE 


KATYDIDS. 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices, 
Words by S. M. A. 
BY PAOLA 


MUSIC LA VILLA. 





oe pe 


This is a charming little work, both in 
music, not difficult to learn. Can be use 


as may be desired. 
seminaries, ete., and for exhibition purposes gener 
ally. 

Price, 35 cents. 


lot and | 
with or 
without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, 
For use in young ladies’ schools, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SABBATH BELLS, 


FOR THE 


| SUNDAY SCHOOL 


| 
AND POR 





| Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meelings, | 


| 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. | 
Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


| 

An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor 
The work has been classified for the convenience | 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they | 
will find in Praise and Gosre. departments many | 
things suitable for the Sunday School. 


PRICE, 35 cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Valuable Musical Works 


Selected from the Catalogue of 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Sent to any address FREE, upon application. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NUGGETS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


— THE — 


Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


Earnest Temperance Workers, 


=_ BY — 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 


| of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 


It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
the Union In ite various meetings. No stronger en 
dorsement could be desired. 

Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. 
Published by 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CINCINNATI, O. 


‘The ROYAL PIANO FOLIO. 


A Special Collection of Piano Music 
By Favorite Composers, 


Such as Scharwenka, Rubinstein, Wolff, Giese, Soder 
mann, Bohm, Dorn, Koehler, Von Wilm, Delibes, 
Lichner, Behr, etc., ete. 


Sheet-music size. Lithograph print. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00. Cincinnati. 





PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


We are issuing yearly, in the proper seasons, music 
of all kinds, suitable for special occasions, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, C hildren’s Day, 
io. A I Complete lists sent on applica- 
tion —" wanna Co., Cincinnati. 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COomsolLiIiDbaTED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 


MEETINGS, and al) 
REVIVAL SERVICES. 





Quotation from the new Bass Song, “ Kine or Tae Sea.” 


off aes ea 


ic martoton Deeply ing. “a where the sea-flow’ ae 


| By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES 


] 


m0 


LMER's prAre RIMER. 
ndo merica’s greatest 
anists. | reler. by permission, to Dr, Mason, 
Mr Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter- 
silea, and many others. Price, 75 centa. 


oof) MR eee eri intel 


FATES BF unas or Sp Hariiots. OOM 


&; a : aes 4 blz Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
4 — a oe o ; : 4 t + your music dealer does not keep them, send di 
xpiw « i) ‘ ear OE. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. 


‘‘ AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass 
Tho John Church Co., c “ine innati, Gen'] Factors 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


No. 5. 

MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 

Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GospeL, HyMns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GospEri 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 

this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


pene oe ba 4 pages, nearly double the 
revious single volumes, 
but Tt ar 4. sok at the same prices, 7. ¢. 


MUSIC EDITION 


have 





ara Covers... . . $30.00 per 100 | 
A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition Flexible Cloth | . 60.00 per 100 | 
bat agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this WORDS ONLY. 
Price, $1.00 Board Covers. . -» «+s «+ 10,00 per 100 | 
——— Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp . 15.00 per 100 | 
NONPAREIL ED‘TION. 

Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnatl. paper covers........-... 5.00 per 100 | 

If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the 





Music Editions, 2 ets, for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. | 

No. 5 will not be egy or combined with GosreL | 
Hymns ConsoLipDATE 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. | 
Prompt attention fre » to mail orders, and particu- GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of | 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were | (he kind used by Messrs. MOODY = } 


bought in person, Any piece of Music or any Musi SANKEY im their gospel meetings. 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by not be deceived by misleading advertine- 


mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retafl — of books issued by other publish. | 


icc. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati. 


Root & Sons MusIc oe 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawzacer, 


General ffjusic Dealers, 


importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS axsn ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. | 


| is a sensible, 
| sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur 
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Musical Publications ! 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 


Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 
publish than sheet music, we still sell them 
for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each 
School Teachers 

will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well made School Song Col 
lections, of which some of the newest ar 
“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
dren's School Songs,” (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) “ Kin- 


dergarten and P mary School Songs,” (::0 cts., 
$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2.( 0.) 
Books for Social Singing 
many effective 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, ' 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” (30 cts 
pamericen Male Choir,” ($1.) “ Temperance 
ee Songs,” (35 cts.) Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,” (25 cts. 
Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa /iull’s Tem 
perance Ballying Songs, (35 cts. $5.60 doz.) 

Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Plora's § 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid's 
Supper, Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 dos 

Music for Home. 

lene Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 


and Choruses, 
"ihO 


Songs 


lecti each $1.00.) 
iieeientn Easy Anthems 
(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 


— quite new give about one for each Sun 


day in the vear, and are full of grace and 
| beauty. 
Song Harmony 
(60 cts... SG per dozen, by L 0. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect’ book for Singing 


Classes, pe rhaps the best of a long series of 
books by the same author. 

The Graded Singing School, 
50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges 
practical method. by a very 


| nished-with good material for successful 
work. 
Jehovah's Praise, 
($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 


number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 


Praise in Song, 


(40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em 
erson, is a new Sunday School and Praise 
book, full of uneommonly good music and 


hymns. A very “ perfect ” book for vestry 
singing. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


O. DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York. 

































Franz Behr. 
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